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PREPARING THE MIND. 


Every experienced teacher knows that one great hindrance to a 
pupil’s progress is the fact that he is not interested in the instruc- 
tion given. He listens to oral explanation, but is not impressed by 
it; he reads the text of the lesson and gathers no meaning from it; 
he even commits everything in the book relating to a subject, and 
has still no apprehension of its facts or principles. Students famil- 
iar with rules of grammar, use “shocking bad” language; able to 
recite algebraic formulas, are puzzled to apply them; may be ae- 
quainted with a vast array of facts in history and be none the wiser 
for it. Students may even pass through college and have no real 
knowledge of the subjects they have studied. 

The reason of this is to be found partly in the mental eonstitu- 
tion of students: some are naturally stupid. But in most cases it 
is to be traced to a defect in the method of teaching. The teacher, 
not the pupil, is usually at fault. The mind is gifted with a nat- 
ural desire to know; an instinctive curiosity; an impulse that only 
needs proper guiding to carry it on through a long life of constantly 
increasing knowledge, and a growing interest and satisfaction 
therein. Sometimes the fault lies with the parent, and the teacher 
finds on his first acquaintance with the pupil, that his natural thirst 
for knowledge has been in part extinguished, the sharpness of his 
faculties dulled, or at least, that the sphere in which the child hag 
grown up has been so barren of educative influences, of agencies 
calculated to draw out the mind, and of knowledge suited to its 
wants and capacities, that his mind is dwarfed and stunted. 
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There is a general principle applicable to all these eases, a prin- 
ciple of great utility and yet often not understood, or if understood, 
neglected. It may be stated in a general way thus: No instruction 
should be given until the mind of the student 1s prepared to receive 
it. The teacher should consider not only the age and natural en- 
dowments of the pupil. but his previous training, his mental habits, 
and the precise state of his mind at the moment the instructioa is 
given. 

Passing over all those questions pertaining to subjects best suited 
to different ages, and the order of succession of studies, I will al- 
lude only to the matter of so stimulating the pupil’s mind that he 
shall become interested in his work, and prepared to prosecute his 
studies efficiently. I shall speak more particularly of teaching in 
higher grades. 

The object to be attained is the arousing of the faculties of the 
student so that he shall become interested in the subject under con- 
sideration, able and willing to put forth earnest endeavors to master 
it, and prepared to understand, appreciate, enjoy, assimilate, and 
use the instruction communicated. There are many ways of doing 
this. One is by the question. This was most skillfully used by 
that great master, Socrates. By a series of interrogatories he man- 
aged to lead his pupil on step by step, until he found himself em- 
barrassed, felt the ground giving way under his feet, saw the ne- 
cessity of effort, thought; realized the insufficiency of his own 
knowledge, and the exceeding desirableness of a more extensive or 
accurate acquaintance with the matter in hand. There are no rules 
according to which one may become master of this art. ‘The Socratic 
spirit, however, may be imbibed by a profound study of Plato’s 
Dialogues. 

Illustrating is another means of awakening interest and preparing 
the mind for the reception of truth. The great Teacher has set us 
an example of so using illustrations as to prepare all classes of minds, 
from the erowd that thronged him, to the cautious savant that 
sought him by night, for the reception of truths of the highest 
import. 

Another means is exemplified by Paley in the preface to his 
Moral Science, quoted by Bain. He says that finding that solutions 
of grave moral difficulties were not understood or remembered by 
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his pupils—students in the university—he adopted this principle 
in writing his book: “Upon each occasion I have endeavored, be- 
fore I suffered myself to proceed, to put the reader in complete pos- 
session of the question; and to do it in a way that I thought most 
likely to stir up his own doubts and solicitude about it.” The nov- 
elist, in order to throw all possible attraction about the denoument 
of his story, and highten the effect of the happy issue of his hero, 
first plunges him into difficulties, awakens the sympathies of the 
readers for the hero’s sufferings, and stimulates them to imagine all 
possible contrivances for his extrication and relief. His success is 
measured by the depth of interest he awakens. 


Cicero’s habit, in preparing himself for arguing a case in court, 
was to study the opposite side, and thus, by identifying himself 
with his opponent and taking into his own consciousness the feel- 
ing of security in his position felt by his adversary, and realizing 
from that point of antagonism the weakness of his own position, 
he was stimulated to the utmost possible preparation, so that he did 
not underrate the strength of his adversary, nor overrate his own, 
and was never surprised ‘by unexpected attacks, nor unprepared 
with a suitable defense. ‘The teacher may often, by putting the op- 
posite side of a question before the mind of a student, or by induc- 
ing him to do it for himself, excite a state of mind admirably suited 
to receive and remember the presentation of truth. 

Setting the student to do work which will involve more knowledge 
and skill than he possesses, will serve a good purpose. A student 
neve learns grammar, rhetoric, or logic so quickly as where set to 
composing, and having his productions submitted to searching 
criticism. I once taught a class in General History, and began by 
assigning topics for essays—to one, the Jews; to another, Rome; 
to another, Greece, &c. I then began to question them as to what 
are the points to be attended to in gathering your material? What 
are the sources of information? What method will you pursue in 
study? What principle will you follow in selecting and arranging 
your materials? &c., &c. The class spent a year in enthusiastic, 
profitable sttidy of history, and laid a foundation on which some of 
them will build for a lifetime. I find no better way in which to 
arouse students under my charge, in a theological seminary, to an 
eager study of homiletics, than to set them either to writing ser- 
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mons for criticism, or to writing essays on the various topics sug- 
gested by sermon making. 

One of the most instructive exegetes and inspiring teachers in 
this country used to stop in the midst of some spiritual exposition 
of the epistles to the Romans, and ask us, Now what would you say 
next if you were writing this epistle? How would yow express 
yourself? Thus set to thinking what could be said, what ought to: 
be said, what probably would be said, or what logically must be 
said, we were prepared to read and understand just what was said. 

I repeat, then, that the teacher has a most important work to do 
in preparing the mind of the pupils for the reception of the in- 
struction communicated by himself or by the text book used. He 
has no greater work tham this. Preparing the soil for the re- 
ception of seed is a necessity in farming, and there can be no suc- 
cessful husbandry without it. Neither can there be any successful 
teaching without this preliminary work. x 





BOOKS AND READING. 
BY H. B. BUCKHAM, PRINCIPAL BUFFALO NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Teaching differs from any mechanic trade in this one thing: every 
eircumstance about the teacher, his personal habits, his companions, 
his thoughts, influence much and directly his power as a teacher, 
and the quality of results obtained. The more of a man one is, the 
better teacher is he. He should, then, be continually improving 
himself. It is a fortunate circumstance that a teacher’s opportuni- 
ties of improvement, if he will make diligent use of them, are equal 
to the demands made upon them. School work. done and done well, 
his evenings, his Saturdays, and his vacations, bring glorious privi- 
lege of self-improvement. It is the one supreme duty and privilege 
of his calling that he must,and may make something of himself on 
the best side of his nature. 


Let the case be put in the plainest way before us. Assume that 
one by diligence can save fur himself one hour a.day. This he can 
do by using conscientiously all odds and ends of time, and not wast- 
ing five minutes here and there through the day. Assume that the 
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term of service for those who have taken time and paid the cost of 
preparing to teach will be five years. An hour a day, which so 
easily slips away unnoticed, would in this time amount to 36% 
school days of five hours each, or as schools are generally kept, to 
more than a year and a half of school time! This with an adult’s 
power and habit of application, and the privilege of choosing the 
subjects of study! In this time and with these favoring conditions, 
how much one could learn of the English language, of botany, of 
history, of anything in which one really takes an interest; how 
much could be done toward making the teacher a well informed 
and thoughtful person on all common subjects! And this oppor- 
tunity, almost without cost, is not only offered, it is forced upon 
the teacher by every consideration of present duty, and preparation 
for advance in his calling. Ie is a sham and a failure who feels no 
obligation or aspiration in this matter of continued personal growth. 

Of all the means to this end books and the reading of books must 
always take the first place. The companionship and education of 
good books—the ever fresh, ever instructive, ever inspiring thought, 
fancy, fact, which observers and seers and reasoners’ have left on 
record,—these have been and will be the great teachers of men. 
“ Reading makes a full man,” says Lord Bacon.. To say of a boy, 
“he is a great reader ”—if only he reads what has substance in it— 
is to prophesy for the boy some form of greatness. Show me what 
companions you associate with and I know what you are, is no more 
true than that the books one has really read give his intellectual 
standard and measure. The library is still the choicest treasure, as 
if is the best evidence of a people’s civilization, just as a few volumes, 
read and re-read, are often the souree and sign of an individval’s 
culture and progress. 

The object at this time is to say something to teachers as teach- 
ers about books, and to urge them ¢o read good books. 

Mr. De Quincy says that all books may be divided into two classes : 
books of knowledge, and those of power. That is to say; some 
books give us information, tell us all there is known about a given 
subject. Such is a dictionary; it is a vast collection of facts about 
a language; the origin, meaning, use, pronunciation, spelling, and 
syntax of words may be found in “ Webster’s Unabridged.” A Cy- 
clopedia of Geography or of any science or art is a book of knowl- 
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edge. We do not read such books through in course; we consult 
them, refer to them as we need information, and this we expect to 
find in them, clearly and completely given. 

A true poem or a genuine oration, on the other hand, may give 
us but little information, but it may move every passion within us, 
and may leave us with thoughts and feelings permanently elevated 
and with purposes definitely formed. They please, they arouse, 
they vivify, they almost make us over into new beings. In them 
information is secondary; they describe and paint, or they reason 
and convince, using knowledge, indeed, but using it not alone to 
enlighten the understanding, but to rouse the passions and influ- 
ence the will as well. So it is with a drama or a genuine work of 
fiction. He whotruly reads Julius Cesar or Kenilworth has thence- 
forth a wider range of sympathy with man, knows better what hu- 
man nature is and how it will act. Men are looked at with new 
power of vision, and historical persons and events become realized. 

History, perhaps, is the best example of the combination of these 
two kinds of bocks. It gives us information on every page, and it 
also breeds within us a love of country, and a respect for the strug- 
gles and achievements of man all over the world and through all 
time. So should American youth know the history of their coun- 
try by heart, that they might be possessed with a serious, intelli- 
gent, ineradicable conviction that their country is worthy of their 
love and support, and this not as partisans, but as Americans. 

It is obvious, then, that the sort of books first mentioned are to 
be consulted, to be used as handbooks or books of reference; the 
second are to be read and re-read, till they are our own, till their 
thoughts and ideas have entered into our minds as a part of their 
substance. 

Of the first every teacher should have, for hourly use, some Una- 
bridged Dictionary, some good atlas and gazetteer, some table of 
chronology, and a dictionary of biography. These should be con- 
stant companions and aids of all reading; words whose origin, 
meaning, pronunciation is not known, should be at once and as a 
habit referred to; places should be definitely located; events should 
be placed in their right time; persons should be changed from 
mere names and dry abstractions into flesh and blood realities, hav- 
ing right to be in the narrative, by attaching to them some accurate 
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information about them as living creatures. If teachers would al- 
ways make this use of such books in connection with their reading 
of all sorts, they would be doing what many do not do. 

I might go on to discuss some sorts of books to be read, begin- 
ning with the newspaper and other periodicals. The daily and 
weekly press comes first, and its power in these days is among the 
great forces which mould opinion and educate men, to be fully al- 
lowed and commended. But a serious caution must be entered 
against their being the sole reading of the student. He must read 
books more than periodicals. ‘The latter are indeed keen and able 
in their comments, and far-reaching in their news departments, 
but books alone can give complete and sifted and methodical and 
conclusive discussions. The more solid reviews, and the better 
class of magazines are rather books than periodicals, and contain 
some of the best and most matured thought of the age. 

Good stories should and will be read. The liking for them is 
natural and wholesome, and there is something wrong about a per- 
son, not yet old, who can take no pleasure in any story. He who 
ean read neither a Scott, nor a Dickens, nor a Cooper, nor a George 
Eliot, nor a Trollope, must be a man little used to kindly and dis- 
criminating observation of human beings, unfamiliar with touches 
of human nature, and not exposed to kindlings of ordinary enthu- 
siasm. Indiscriminate and excessive reading of novels is to be se- 
verely condemned, as enervating and degrading. These points 
should characterize every such book read: clean sentiments ex- 
pressed in good English ; freedom from portrayal of great crime as 
a leading idea, especially of great crime successful or victorious 
without repentance; strong, sound sense, in distinction from goodly 
prattle and mawkish exhibition of feeble virtue. But in all cases 
not too many, of whatever sort. For the young mot one more, if 
after reading one the mind has a distaste for history and biography 
and essays. And all those which young persons read should be se- 
lected by others who know their contents\and have judgment to 
separate good from indifferent. 

Fistory and biography are again urged upon you as the very best 
and most procuctive kinds of reading. They should be read per- 
severingly and courageously till a liking for them is acquired, if it 
is not natural. 
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Poetry is seriously and kindly urged upon you as a part of your 
reading. You do not know the power of your mother tongue, nor 
the marvels of man’s thoughts and feelings till you find them here. 
Not only is taste thus cultivated, but the power of reflection and 
the habit of looking deeper than the surface. Poetry is the anti- 
dote, in this direction, of the materializing tendencies of the day 
even in the realm of thonght. He who can read and enjoy the “In 
Memoriam” and the “Excursion” and “Aurora Leigh,” has not 
been spoiled by the railroading and telegraphing and mining spirit 
of the age. Begin by reading such poetry as you like—Scott, Long- 
fellow, or Byron, and by and by you will like Milton, and Words- 
worth, but by no means allow yourself to omit altogether this kind 
of composition. 

In conclusion, think of the difference in character between one 
who is conversant with good books and makes them his daily com- 
panions, and one who spends his spare time in idle nothings and 
with trashy books. The one is sedate and serious without being at 
all morose or unkind; he has opinions, and is open to all good im- 
pressions; he carries weight wherever he goes; ke can sift truth 
from error, and is # man of positive and intelligent convictions. 
The other is vain, frivolous, and light-headed; he is apt to be im- 
pertinent and sure to treat lightly all serious things; there is, in 
general, more lrope of a fool than of him. Therefore, read good 
books, have one always at hand and turn to it at every spare mo- 
ment, and you will have a rich and ever increasing reward—J. Y. 
School Bulletin. 





LANGUAGE NotsEs.--Pronunciations.—Reverie=rey-er-e’, not rev’- 
er-e. Requiem=re’-qui-em orrek’-we-em. Liehen=li’-ken or lich'- 
en. Lincoln=Link’-un, not Lin’-kun. The 7 is short in direct, 
finance, and many similar words which are commonly mispro- 
nounced by making it long. H should be sounded in exhaust. 

Derivations. — Erysipelas = red skin. Calisthenics = beautiful 
strength. Provide=look before. Dyspepsia=badly cooked. Con- 
spiracy=breathing together. Benediction=said well. 

Definitions—Nimbiferous, a. Serving to bring clouds or stormy 
weather. Mystagogue, m. Que who interprets mysteries. Nocent,. 
a. Hurtful, mischievous, noxious. 
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THE SIGNS IN ALGEBRA. 
BY BENJ. G. RICE, M. D., PRIN. GRAND ISLAND CITY SCHOOL. 


At the request of several teachers, I send the NeprasKa Treatu- 
EK an outline of my method of teaching the sigus to beginners in 
Algebra. 

+ means more than zero, and — less than zero. Add 

2 2 2 2 2 2 
4 2 0 —2 —4 —6 
6 4 2 0-2-4 

If to any quantity 2, you add another quantity 4, then allow the 
first quantity 2 to remain the same, and the other quantity 4 be 
diminished by 2, the sum 4 will be the first sum, 6, diminished by 
the same quantity 2. By a like course of reasoning, the problems 
above are explained, and the sum of plus and minus is found by 
subtracting the less number, numerically, from the greater, and 
prefixing the sign of the greater. Add 


SG = af af 
a 2 nh a we 
“Oo 0 —2 —4 -6 


Proved the same as above, by allowing one number to be the same, 
and the other to decrease like the sum. ‘Therefore the sum of 
minus and minus is minus. 


From 2 2 2 2 2 
Take 2 0 —2 —4 —6 
Remainder 0 2 4 6 38 


The less the subtrahend, the minuend being plus and unchanged, 
the greater the remainder. Diminishing the subtrahend by 2 each 
time the remainder increases by 2 each time. Therefore adding 
+ and —, change — to + and add as proved above. From 2 less 
than zero take 4. It leaves 6 less than zero. 

= dt =f at oll 

4 2 0 —2 —4 
—§ —4 -—2 0 2 

Change signs of subtrahend and add, for as the subtrahend decreases, 

the remainder increases, the minuend being minus and unchanged. 
. 2 2 2 2 2 
Multiply 4 2 6 ae wae 


8 4£ 0 -4 -8 


« 
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The multiplicand being plus and unchanged, the multiplier and 
and product increase and decrease alike. Multiply 

— = 
—2* 2 4 8 2 
— -i —8 —6 —4 
When the multiplicand is minus and unchanged, the product in- 
creases as the multiplier decreases. From these problems we see 
that — x +=—, and —x—=+. 

Divide as follows: 

; aa + 2 
> —~* 5) 


— uy 
~ ~ “ ~ 


2 = == 
As the dividend is the product of the divisor and quotient, when 
the dividend is plus the divisor and quotient must have like signs, 
for by multiplication their product is plus. Also, reasoning in like 
manner from multiplication, when the dividend is minus the di- 
visor and quotient must have unlike signs. 

This is a simple outline of a plan which each teacher can elabo- 
rate for himself, and gradually expand its application to all prob- 
lems that may arise. 





THE AGASSIZ MEMORIAL. TEACHERS AND PUPILS’ 
FUND. 


13 Exchange St., Boston, Dee. 12, 1874. 

We have already had the pleasure of reporting, in the public news- 
papers, the contribution of $741.63 from 455 Teachers and 12,018 
Pupils of the Public Schools of Baltimore. 

The schools committees of Philadelphia, New York, Brooklyn, 
and Boston believed it to be inexpedient to suspend, in our favor, 
the law forbidding contributions to be taken up in the schools. 
Contributions, however, have been received from those cities, except- 
ing Philadelpbia. In New York, the President of Columbia College 
and Madame Charlier’s Institute, gave $129.61. In Brooklyn, the 
Packer Institute, and Public School No. 1, gave $190. In Boston 
proper, 21 friends, some 30 teachers, and a few pupils gave $990.15. 
In the Charlestown district, 115 teachers gave $135 through the 
late Superintendent, the Rev. B. F. Tweed. In the western states 
many cities and towns gave freely, Chicago, $1,003.40, St. Louis, 
$765.53. The number of contributors in these cities was not 
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reported, but it may, we believe, be estimated at 10,000 in each 
Useful as the amount will be in building up the Memorial, we have 
reason to believe, from the letters received at this office, that the 
indirect efforts have been of equal value, that it has been a very 
important event in the education of the country. It has given to 
the teachers throughout the land a rare opportunity to enforce 
upon their pupils the lesson ef the boyhood and manhood of a great 
aud good man, and to teach them appreciation of those great ideas 
of which he was an exponent. It has led to meetings where 
Agassiz’s methods of teaching have been explained and discussed. 
To the established associations for the study of Nature it has given 
a new impulse, and it has caused the formation of new ones, partic- 
ularly among the young. Teachers everywhere have found in this 
plan to honor an eminent man, who claimed, above all else that he, 
too, was a teacher, a new motive to faithful service. In confirma- 
tion of this opinion we quote from a letter lately received from Hon. 
Newton Bateman, the well known Superintendent of Education of 
Illinois: “I am sure that the indirect results of the movement have 
been exceedingly valuable, results that would have been cheaply 
secured by the expenditure of many times the amount of time, 
money, and labor that the whole enterprise has cost.” 

It is proposed to keep the fund open permanently for contributions. 


* * * * * * * * 
Total number of contributors (estimated), 86.666. Total of con- 


tributions, $9,192.74. 
For the Committee, Jas. M. BarNARD, Treas. 
[The number of contributors from Nebraska was 59; amount, 
$12.75.—Eb.] 





ROMANCE OF A GERMAN MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


A few years ago an American lady while studying medicine 
abroad, having been refused admittance to a series of medical lec- 
tures in one of the most noted universities in Germany, determined 
to put on male costume and pass herself off for a young man. One 
day an American Consul was summoned to a hotel to see a lady 
from the United States. As there was no reception room in the 
hotel, he was shown up to the room indicated in the note he had 
received by the servant. He looked in vain for the lady, but saw 
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what he supposed was a young man, sitting on a trunk. He was 
soon undeceived. The “boy” said he was simply in disguise, and 
set forth at length the reasons for such extraordinary conduct. 
She said she was resolved to attend that course of lectures, and had 
called in the Consul to give her real name and place of residence 
in the United States, so that in case of trouble she could appeal to 
him for protection. The position of the Consul was a novel one, but 
he finally consented to take the lady’s statement, and promised to 
keep the secret inviolable, unless she should be discovered. This 
did not happen. ‘The disguise answered its purpose: the lady re- 
mained at the institute a year, passed through the course with 
honor, and is doubtless now applying the knowledge gained in her 
practice somewhere in the United States. We suppress all names 
of persons and places for obvious reasons, but give the fact in illus- 
tration of the indomitable perseverance of a woman ambitious of a 
professional career, in pursuit of knowledge under difficulties— 
Cincinnati Commercial. 





BRIEF SAYINGS BY JOSH BILLINGS. 


Everyboddy iz pleased with flattery; it iz only the kind and 
quality that iz sumtimes offensive. 

A haff-edukated man iz like a haff-broke mule; he iz az danger- 
ous to himself az he iz to others. 

Philosophers are az plenty az tud stools; what the world stands 
in need ov most just now iz sum good honest workers. 

Ife who wont accept an apology ought to forever lose the debt 
Apologys are lawful tender. 

The man who iz fust to forgive iz the fust to win the viktory. 

An ounce ov pluk is worth more than a pound ov muscle. 

Familiaritys, even between friends, must be indulged in with 
grate caushun. 

Good breeding iz nothing more than, good sense and politeness 
properly combined. 

The cheapest learning i kno ov iz to listen. 

“Know thyself” iz the hardest lesson that enny human being haz 
ever undertook yet. 

Learning iz helthy, but to kno how to use it iz helthier. 

‘he man who kant find anything to do iz generally mighty frail 
he will. 

To be kontinually reading and never reflekting haz the same 
> 4 - the mind that kontinual eating and no exercise haz on 
the body. 
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EDITORIAL. 





Tue ScHoo, LEGISLATION oF 1875.—In the Official Depart- 
ment will be found a synopsis of the work of the late Legislature 
éo far as it pertains to school matters. The full text of these 
amendments will be sent out by the State Superintendent in time 
for distribution before the annual school meetings. <A few of the 
changes made were really needed, but we believe that the most of 
the school legislation of the present session will prove to be very 
unfavorable to the educational interests of the state. The points 
upon which legislation was most needed, such as making provision 
for institute work, removing the office of county superintendent 
from the influence of political favoritism, &c., were not teuched. 
As far as that part of their work relating to school matters is con- 
cerned, the present legislature could very appropriately confess their 
shortcomings in the language so often used by penitent sinners at 
revival meetings: “ We have done those things which we ought not 
to have done, and have left undone those things which we ought 
to have done.” 

But we can much more easily forgive them for what they have 
not done than for what they have done. Perhaps the worst of their 
sins of commission is the diversion of so large a part of the appor- 
tionable school fund from its legitimate use—the support of the 
common schools—to the payment of salaries of public officers and 
the support of public institutions. It is as we feared it would be: 
the “bad year” has proved no obstacle to the appropriation of 
money for other purposes, this being one of the most expensive leg- 
islatures ever held in the state; but it has afforded an excuse for a 
wholesale reduction in the appropriations for educational purposes. 
And the most unfortunate feature of the act is that the burden will 
fall heaviest upon those who have suffered most severely from 
the terrible scourge of drouth and grasshoppers. We of the older 
counties can tax ourselves more heavily, and still support our 
schools, but on the frontier, where they have but little to tax, and 
even in good times are obliged to depend almost whélly upon the 
semi-annual apportionment, we can see no other result than that the 
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schools must be closed. Is it not enough that our fellow citizens 
who have denied themselves many of the comforts of life in order 
to settle and reduce to a state of productiveness the vast unculti- 
vated prairies of the West, should be deprived of their hard earn- 
ings and reduced to a dependence upon the charity of the world 
for food and clothing, without having their children deprived of 
education by an act of the Legislature of their own state! An ad- 
ditional obstacle is interposed by the limitation of the tax, so that 
many districts which might be able and willing to sustain their 
schools by heavy taxation, will be prevented from doing so, should 
their necessities require more than a 25 mill tax. 

The refusal to allow the State Superintendent anything for office 
expenses—postage, express charges, and other necessary expendi- 
tures—was a very unkind and unjust discrimination against a faith- 
ful public officer who has just been handsomely endorsed by the 
people. This also will prove disastrous to the school interests of 
the state. All the institute work we have had in the state so far, has 
been done by him, with the aid of such public spirited educators of 
the state as were willing to assist him without pay. Now, not being 
able to keep a clerk, and having no allowance for traveling ex- 
penses, he will be obliged to remain in his office, and the state will 
be left without institute work except such as the county superin- 
tendents can do themselves. _ 

The appropriation for the Normal School barely escaped defeat, 
and as finally passed was so much reduced in amount, and so ham- 
pered with restrictions, that it will be very difficult for the Board 
to continue the school upon its present footing. 

Five new Regents of the University were elected, and the Chan- 
cellor deprived of his ex-officio membership. As the new Regents 
are in the majority, the future of that institution rests in their 
hands. We are not personally acquainted with any of them, but 
they have the reputation of being good men, and we shall therefore 
expect well of them. 

We have not space to discuss at this time all the points to which 
we would like to refer, so we will ask for a “continuance,” as the 
lawyers say, until next month. If any should think that we place 
too unfavorable a construction upon these enactments of our law- 
makers, we only ask them to wait a year, and if time prove our fears 
groundless, we shall be only too happy to acknowledge our mistake. 
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THE STATE AssocrIaATION.—Teachers, remember the meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association at Omaha the last week in March, 
and do not let any small obstacle prevent your attendance. Your 
presence will be an advantage to you in many ways. You will 
not only hear many excellent papers and addresses, and have a 
pleasant visit to our metropolis, but will have an opportunity to 
form the acquaintance of your co-workers from other localities, and 
of fermally identifying yourselves with the educational work of the 
state asa whole. There is great value in this. 

In this connection we wish merely to suggest that our State As 
sociation has a great and important work to perform—much greater- 
than that of meeting annually to read essays and make speeches, how- 
ever good they may be: that of directing public sentiment and keep- 
ing the people informed upon educational matters, so that a repeti- 
tion of the blundering legislation of this session shall be impossible. 
The State Teachers Association ought to be a power that even the 
Legislature could not afford to disregard. We hope to see steps 
taken at this meeting for a more perfect business organization, and 
some system of united effort during the coming year. 


Hon. S. M. Errer succeeds Newton Bateman as State Superin- 
tendent of Illinois. The National Teacher calls Dr. Bateman the 
ablest State Sup@intendent in the country. That may be, but if 
he would not give so many high-sounding recommendations to sec- 
ond-rate teachers who are going West, we should think more of him. 


WE would remind the WV. Y. School Journal that the note on the 
pronunciation of certain botanical words published in its issue of 


February 13th, p. 103, is from this journal, and that journalistic - 


courtesy would seem to require that credit be given even if the item 
is not of very great value. 


8. T. A.—The Omaha people have generously agreed to entertain 
all who attend the approaching meeting of the State Teachers’ As- . .. 
sociation free. The M. P. R. R. will give one-half fare, and the U. ‘* 
P., B. & M., and A. & N., three-fifths. q 


WE are under obligations to Hon. John O’Neill for his pamphlet © ~ 


on Northern Nebraska. It is prepared especially for the benefit of 


intending Irish immigrants, and contains one of. J. H. Noteware’s . — % 


maps of the state of Nebraska. 








OFFICIAL. 





LEGISLATION AFFECTING THE SCHOOL INTERES 
OF THE STATE. ‘ 


During the recent session of the legislature several changes were 
made affecting our schools. 
- 1. The following sums were appropriated from the temporary 
school fund: 


For the Seopa of the Desf and Dumb Asylum, $31,200 
School Land Expenses, 


State Land Commissioner, 

State Normal School, 

Btute Superintendent Public Instruction Department, 
Blind Asylum, (probably), 


These appropriations are for two years, making about $45,000 
annually taken from the apportionable school fund. It will be very 
important that the school districts vote a heavier tax at their an- 


nual meeting, as the apportionment will be just that much smaller 
for the next two years. 


2. An act authorizing school districts to issue bonds with the 
following restrictions: 

(*) A two-third yote of the legal voters present at a special meet- 
ing called for that purpose on the petition of one-third of the qual- 
ified voters in the district. 

(?) The amount of the bonds so issued shall not exceed three per 
cent. of the property valuation of the district. 

(3)No district having less than 12 scholars can issue bonds; only 
$1,000 when there are 12 scholars ; $2,000 where there are 25 schol- 
ars; $5,000 for 50 scholars; $10,000 for 100 scholars; $15,000 for 
200 scholars; $40,000 for 500 scholars; $50,000 for 1,000 scholars. 

This, it is hoped, will stop in some degree the school district 
bond business. 

3. An act to amend the bond registration law, making it the duty 
of the County Commissioners to levy the tax for the payment of in- 
terest and principal of schcol district, town, or county bonds. ‘The 
County Treasurer shall hold the funds collected, and pay the inter- 
est and principal when due, to the proper person, taking receipt 
therefor. 

4. An act to amend Sections 19, 23, 31, 32, 45, and 58, and and re- 
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peal Section 34 of the general school law. Section 19 is amended 
with these words, “And the school year shall commence on that day.” 

Section 23 defines a legal voter to be every male citizen and un- 
married woman. 

Sec. 31 limits the sum of all district taxes to 25 mills on a dollar 

Sec. 32 is amended so as to allow the district board at their dis- 
eretion to expend any moneys belonging to the district where no 
direction has been given them by the distriet respecting such moneys. 

Sec. 45 is amended, giving the moderator and treasurer the power 
to pay out moneys without the signature of the director, when said 
director refuses to sign the warrant or order. It also forbids dis- 
trict boards to hire any teacher who is a relative of either member 
of the board. 

Sec. 58 is amended so as to permit a building committee to let 
contracts for building a school house. 

There is also an act for cities of the second class, making such 
cities each a school district with corporative powers. 

Some of the above amendments will doubtless be beneficial; 
others we fear will work injury. J. M. McKenzie, State Sup’t. 





MISCELLANY. 





RICHARDSON COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The publication of this article has been delayed by causes men- 
tioned last month, but its contents will not perhaps be any the less 
valuable on that account. We omit the names of the teachers as 
the list is long and it does not seem worth while to publish them 
so long after the institute. The following is the secretary’s report : 


Editor Nebraska Teacher :—Under the direction of Sup’t F. M. 
Williams a county teachers’ institute was held at Salem, Nebraska 
beginning December 29th and ae three days. An account 
of the proceedings embracing matiers of general interest will, per- 
haps, be acceptable for publication. The attendance was good, even 
much better than was anticipated, in consideration of surrounding 
circumstances. The entire institrte was of more than ordimary 
interest, and can but prove hi, coneficias fe oll in attendance 
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At the opening session Sup’t Williams presented the plan recom- 
mended by Sup’t McKenzie for grading district schools. This was 
discussed, and some changes suggested. 

One hour was given each day to the subject of Reading. The 
opinion was unanimous that students should have frequent and 
continual drill in the oral elements until they become inéelligent 
and effective readers. To give expression to reading one must per- 
soriify the writer—must feel what he reads. 

The Theory and Practice of Teaching occupied a prominent place, 
and called forth much interesting and animated discussion. The 
— prevailed that in school government few rules should be 
adopted; the fewer the better, that will secure the end desired. 
The practice of lecturing to a school, as a whole, upon the faults 
of particu'ar individuals, was discouraged. In the management of 
scholars, the teacher should study the natural disposition of pupils, 
should lean of their treatment at home, and at all times exercise 
the greatest discretion. Whipping should never be resorted to until 
all ofher means have failed. A spirited and somewhat lengthy dis- 
cussion was carried on upon the question whether or not whisper- 
ing, without permission, should be allowed in school. A final vote 
was taken as to whether or not communication of any kind should 
be permitted, the vote resulting in a tie. 

The subject of Geography was taken up by Miss Bullock, begin- 
ning with the method of primary instruction. Pupils should first 
be taught the relative position and direction of various objects; 
then to represent and locate the things studied. Draw a map of 
the school room; then of more extensive subjects. Map drawing 
was very satisfactorily shown by the work of a class taken from 
Miss Bullock’s school. 

Sup’t Williams gave as the subject of an evening’s discussion, 
the proper place for Oral Instruction. Remarks were offered by 
different teachers, yet there seemed to be no definite conclusion that 
could well be reported. 

Exercises were conducted in Arithmetic, Mental Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Penmanship, and Spelling, and different modes of teach- 
ing each presented and compared. The subject of a ‘l'eachers’ Li- 
brary Association was brought forward by Sup’t Williams, and was 
looked upon with favor by many of those present, though no steps 
were taken for an immediate organization. 

A Question Box was kept upon the desk and much interest was 
added to the exercises in this way. A few of the most important 
points thus presented may perhaps profitably be mentioned: It 
was argued that children should not be sent to school until eight 
or nine years of age. Compulsory education was strongly favored. 

A diversity of opinion prevailed as to whether or not the Resistunes 
should be read in the common schools. 
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A marked feature of the exercises was the report of the critics. 
That of Mrs. Pierce is worthy of especial mention, not only as a 
work of criticism, but as exhibiting genuine humor, and proving a 
real literary feast. ‘ 

Among the resolutions adopted were the following: 


That we pledge ourselves to support the NEBRASKA TEACHER. 

That we regret the absence from our Institute of others whom we had reason to 
expect with us, among whom may be named Prof. Boyd of Humboldt, and Prof. 
Rickards of Falls City, 

That we return to our work with increased energy and vigilance, believing that 
energy and invincible determination are the laws that move the world, and hoping 
that our work may be as seed cast upon good ground, which will bring forth fruit 
in due season, 


Eleven names were taken as subscribers to the TEACHER. Such, 
I think, is a true report of the institute proceedings. 
C. H. GuRNEY, Sec’y. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEBRASKA STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


T”) BE HELD AT OMAHA MARCH 30rTH-APRIL 1sr., 1875. 
PROGRAMME, 


Tuesday, March 30, 7:30 P. M. 
Music. Prayer. Music. 
Address of Welcome, Hon. B. E. B. Kennedy, Vice President 
Omaha City Board of Education. 
Response, President of the Association. Music. 
Address, Hon. Alonzo Abernethy, State Superintendent Publie 
Instruction, Iowa. 
Music. Miscellaneous business. 
Wednesday, March 31. 
9:00—Opening Exercises. 
9:30—Present Condition of Education in the State. Hon. J. M. 
McKenzie, State Superintendent. 
10:00—Music. Mrs. Fanny J. Ebright, Brownville. 
11:30—Recess. 
10:45—Oral Instruction, Its Use and Abuse. Prof. J. H. Worthen, 
Principal High School, Nebraska City. 
Discussion. Prof. W. W. W. Jones, City Sup’t, Lincoln ; Prof. 
W. E. Wilson, Peru. 
12:00—Recess. 
1:30—Industrial Education of Women. Prof. 8. R. Thompson, 
Dean of the Agricultural College, Lincoln. 
Discussion. Miss Lydia Bell, Peru; T. A. Cogswell, Co. 
Sup’t, Madison. 
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2:15—Industrial Drawing. Prof. G. E. Baily, Lincoln.. 
Discussion. Miss——Williams, Omaha; Miss E. M. Spen- 
cer, Dakota City. 
3:00—Recess. 
3:15—The Moulding Power of the Teacher. H. 8. Kaley, Co.. 
Sup’t, Red Clond. 
3:35—Moral Education, Dr. A. R. Benton, Chancellor State 
University. 
Discussion. Prof. 8. H. Manly, State University, Lincoln ; 
Prof. D. B. Perry, Doane Collge, Crete. 
4:30—Recess. 
":30—Music. Prayer. Music. 
Address. Prof. C. D. Wilber, Inspector of Mining Lands, 
Aurora, Ii. Music. 
Thursday, April 1. 
9:00—Opening Exercises. 
9:30—Order of Development of the Faculties. Hon.S. D. Beals, 
Superintendent City Schools, Omaha. 
Discussion. <A. D. Williams, D.D., Kenesaw ; Azel Freeman. 
D. D., Principal State Normal School. 
10:30—Recess. 
10:45—Aisthetie Education. Geo. E. Church, Lincoln. 
Discussion. J.M. Williams, Beatrice ; C. B. Palmer, Beatrice.. 
12:00—Recess. 
1:30—High Schools. W. Rich, Brownville. 
1:50—County Superintendence. F. M. Williams, Co. Sup’t, Salem. 
2:10—Compulsory Education, Results of Trial. J. D. Hayes, Co. 
Sup’t, Grand Island. 
2:50—Recess- 
3:00—Miscellaneous Business. 
4:00— Recess. 
¥:30—Exhibition of Views with Sciopticon. W.H. Smith, Omaha. 
Social Rewnion. 
The time allotted to each person opening a subject is twenty min- 
utes; to those appointed to follow, ten minutes; to others in dis-- 


cussion, five minutes. 





Tue NepraskKA Teacnen for January, published at Beatrice, 
Neb., has an excellent article upon “Teaching as a Profession,” by 
Prof. Worthen. Thongh the topic is rather a hackneyed one, the 
article is fresh and interesting. The TEACHER is one of our best 
exchanges, and notwithstanding drouths and grasshoppers it secms 
to be weil sustained —The School, Yipstlanti, Mich. 
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QUERY BOX. 


* Ans. to No. 12—Weight of compound in air 390 oz.+50 o7.= 
4400z. Weight of equal volume of water, 440—344=96 02. Weight 
of volume of water equal to volume of copper, 390—345=45 oa. 
Weight of volume of water equal to volume of stone, 96—45=51 oz. 
Specific gravity of stone=50+51=.98. C. H. Gurney, Salem. 
Weight of both solids in air, 440 0z.; in water, 344 0z.; loss, 69 oz., 
which is the weight of water equal in bulk to both. 390—345 is 
the weight of water equal in bulk to the copper. 96—45 is the 
weight of water equal to the stone in bulk. Therefore, 50+51=.9 
which is the specific gravity of the stone. J. P. STRONG. 


Ques—(73) A bank by discounting a note at 84 received for its 
money 2 discount equivalent to 10% interest. How long was the 
note discounted before it was due ? E. 8. Pinney, Cozad. 

(74) A cylindrical vessel which is 12 inches in diameter (inside), 
is partially filled with water. Ifa piece of the same pumice stone 
mentioned in Ques. 72 be immersed in it, and elevates the water 3.8, 
inches, what is the weight of the stone? J. P. Strone, 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE STATE. 
ANTELOPE County has twenty-one school districts. 
Rt. C. GuANvILteE takes charge of the Grand Island school. 


Tue public schools of Fremont were opened on Washington’s 


birthday, much to the disgust of the young folks, as they consid- 
ered the day a national holiday. 


J. 8. ZERBE, the new principal of the Columbus schools (Dist. 1), 
writes: 

“Tlaving taken charge of the First District high school of this 
a I want the TracneR, of course. We have a fine school here. 

umber of scholars enrolled, 184; Mrs. Knapp teacher primary de- 


partment, Miss Wilson, assistant. Of the above, 45 aré in the high 
schoo! department.” 


University Reeents.—The joint convention of the two houses 
of the Legislature yesterday elected Messrs. C. A. Holmes, of Tecum- 
seh, E. M. Hungerford of Orleans, B. HW. Barrows of Omaha, 8. J. 
Tutile of Lincoln, and Alex. Bear of Norfolk, as Regents of the 
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State University. Messrs. Hungerford and Tuttle were elected to 
fill vacancies. Mr. Holmes is a banker, Hungerford and Barrows 
are newspaper men, Tuttle is a lawyer, and Bear is a physician, 
Three of them, Holmes, Barrows, and Bear, are members of the 
Legislature. 

Dear Mote Institute.—From the 4th Annual Report of the 
Nebraska Deaf Mute Asylum we extract the following paragraph: 

“Mute children, whose parents live in the state, of good moral 
habits, suitable age, and of sound minds, are admitted to all the 
privileges of the institution free. There is one session each year, 
which begins the second Wednesday of September, and closes the 
third Wednesday in June, making a term of forty weeks. A course 
of eight years is allowed. Parents who are unable to clothe their 
children may, under certain regulations, obtain aid from the state. 

| A board of directors, composed of six good men, living in different 

| parts of the state, exercise careful supervision over the interests of 
the institution. Two teachers, one a speaking man and the other 
a mute gentleman, aided by the principal, devote their whole time, 
during ordinary school hours, to the instruction of their pupils. 
Other teachers will be added as circumstances require.” 

The amount appropriated for the support of the school during 
the past two years, was $31,500, of which less than $20,000 has been 
expended. For the next two years an appropriation of $47,700 is 
asked for, $17,000 of which it is proposed to expend in the erection 
a new building, There are over a hundred deaf mutes in the state, 
but notwithstanding the liberal provision for their education, only 
37 are in the Institute. Why should not the parents of these un- 
fortunates be compelled by law to give them an education when it 


can be had on such easy terms? 


Johnson County—The principal subjects of discussion at the 
January meeting of the County Teachers’ Association were Oral 
Grammar and Geography, and Criticism of the Language of Chil- 
dren, resulting in the conclusion that the language of children 
should always be corrected without giving rules for the correction 
at first. The essays were upon the subjects, “The School Room,” 
“School Organization,” &. The Association resolved that the 
school law should be such as to make it the duty of school boards 
to purchase necessary books for common schools from the public 
fund of the district. Considerable other interesting and profitable 
work was done. 
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Otoe County—Sup’t Raymond says: “I finished yesterday my 
trip over the county for the winter work, having visited over 70 
schools since the 1st uf November. The visits on some of the days 
were anything but pleasant, owing to the severity of the weather. 
The schools are generally in a very good condition,” 

Sup’t Raymond announces to the teachers of the central and 
western portions of the county that an institute will be opened in 
Syracuse, March 16th, continuing three days. The announcement 
is accompanied by an earnest appeal to teachers to be present. 


Sarpy County.—The County Teachers’ Association met at Pa- 
pillion Feb. 13th, Sup’t McFarland, Chairman, and H. F. Culver, 
Secretary. The subjects chosen for discussion were Grammar and 
Arithmetic. A lively discussion on “ Parts of Speech” and “'Tense” 
was opened by Prof. Patterson. Prof. Shoop, Principal of Bellevue 
High School, in his remarks upon Arithmetic, took fractions for 
his topic. He thinks decimal fractions should come immediately 
after simple numbers, or before common fractions at least. The “ 
Association was to meet again at Sarpy Center, Feb. 27. 


Fillmore County.—In Sup’t Dempster’s report of school visits we 
find, among other good and practical remarks, the following para- 
graph on visiting schools: 

“ We find there is a general lack in most districts in the county on 
the part of parents and patrons of the schools, in not visiting them 
enough. I am informed in some districts there has not been a visit 
made by a patron of the school during a whole term, and yet we 
often find those that do not visit schools to be the first to criticise 
the teachers, and perhaps condemn them entirely, without ever en- 
tering the school room to see how they are doing, whether right or 
wrong, and sometimes take the children out of school on the sup- 
position that they ave badly abused, and the teacher a blockhead 
and tyrant.” 


Washington County—The Pilot contains the full proceedings of 
the institute held at Blair, Jan. 26th-28th. It was conducted by 
Sup’t Cross, J. 8. Lewis being Secretary. It was evidently a work- 
ing institute, judging by the number of teachers that took part in the 
exercises. The instructors consisted entirely of “home talent,” but 
with the assistance of Prof. Secord and other wide awake teachers, 
the Sup’t seems to have made a very successful institute without 
any outside help. Evening addresses were delivered by Rev. Mesers. 
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Hitcheock and Foster, J. Y. Lambert, of the Pilot, and Gov. Saun- 
ders. In primary reading we notice that the word method was 
unanimously conceded to be the best. A resolution was adopted 
“that a law should be passed requiring County Superintendents to 
withhold certificates from teachers who persistently refuse to attend 
county teachers’ institutes.” A resolution in favor of adding a 
knowledge of elementary algebra, physiology, and physical geogra- 


with what result is not stated. At the close of the session a County 
Association was organized, with Sup’t Cross, President; C. F. Se 
cord, Vice President; and J. 8. Lewis, Secretary. 


ABROAD, 


Russta has adopted the compulsory educational system. 

MALe and female teachers in California command equal wages 
by law. 

Woon’s Homz MAGAZINE is succeeded by the Illustrated Home 
Magazine. 

INDIANA, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania are agitated over 
the compulsory education question. 

Brook yn, N. Y.,is to have a new educational paper, to be called 
the Brooklyn Journal of Education. 

A stronG effort is to be made to secure the next meeting of the 
National ‘Teachers’ Association at St. Paul. 

THE school board of Toledo, Ohio, made an ineffectual attempt 
to exclude the Bible and sacred songs from the schools. 


A RESOLUTION forbidding religious singing in the public schools 
has been introduced in the San Francisco Board of Education. 


THE total amount of the school fund to be distributed in Georgia 
is $250,000. The total number of school elildren is 467,614. The 
people of that state are showing a new zeal in the matter of education 


GREAT difficulty is expected in executing the New York com- 
wer at school law, on account of insufficient school room accommo- 
ations and the extreme poverty of many children. 


The sewing school of the city of Providence opened seven years 
ago, has proved asuccess. 1,100 girls taken from the streets have at- 
tended, 709 of whom are now employed 13 seamstresses at good wages. 
400 or 500 of the girls were so poor that they had to be clothed 
when they entered the sehool 
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THE many changes being made of late years in the treatment of mathe- 
matical science renders it necessary for school book publishers to be awake 
to keep step in the march of progress. Bellows’ Plane and Spherical Trig- 
onometry is well up with the times. It recognizes the principle that ideas 
of things precede their descriptions, and acts accordingly. The arrange- 
ment of its topics is natural, and each topic is treated systematically. All 
unnecessary matter is omitted, and all that is allowed a place is used to the 
best advantage. The design of the author is to present the subject of Elemen- 
tary Trigonometry and its applications in a more complete and systematic 
manner than has hitherto been done. To our mind he has succeeded ad- 
mirably. (Sheldon & Co.) 


Anderson’s History of England is a neat little book of 300 pages, in which 
English history is treated in attractive, yivacious style. All circumstances 
of importance are spoken of, but not treated with such minuteness as to 
make the book tedious. There are also foot notes, explanations, and refer- 
ences sufficient to stimulate the ambitious student to fuller investigation. 
The pronunciation of proper names is given as they occur, and also in a 
pronouncing index, It is furnished with colored maps showing the geo- 
graphical changes in the country at different times, chronological and gene- 
alogical tables, review questions, &c., and is in every respect practical for 
class use, Price, $1.60, (Clark & Maynard.) 

WE return thanks to John H. French for the Sixteenth Report of the 
Vermont Board of Education for 1873-4. It embraces a report of discus- 
sions on “A More Effective System of Schovl Supervision,” “An Increase 
of the Length of the Minimum School Year,” “The Legslization of Even- 
ing Schools in Large Villages,” and ‘‘A Change in the Character and the 
Duration of Institutes,” giving the vicws of the Board on these topics. It 
also contains a large amount of other interesting and valuable matter. John 
H. French kas in the years he has served as Secretary of the Board, by bis 
professional enthusiasm and unequalled industry, performed services of the 
highest value to the educational interests of the state. 


Tue publishers of Worcester’s Comprehensive Speller have made the cor- 
rections in the list of State Capitals suggested by us last fall, and the list is 
now correct with the exception of Montana, which has changed its capital 
since the revision. This is an improvement that greatly adds to the value 
of the book, and booksellers should at once supply themselves with the cor- 
rected edition. (Brewer & ‘Tileston.) 
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Venable’s Dramas and Dramatic Scenes contains a choice collection of dra- 
matic literature from more extended dramas, some of which have heretofore 
been neglected, embracing gems from representative authors from Shaks- 
peare to Bulwer. The selections are adapted for representation in the par- 
lor or en the School Stage, but may be also used for rhetorical reading, or for 
the study of English dramatic literature. In style and binding it is uni- 
form with the other volumes of the Eclectic Dramatic Series—‘‘The Ama- 
teur Actor,” and “The School Stage.” (Wilson, Hinkle, & Co.) 


WE are indebted Prof. Samuel Aughey for a copy of the neatly printed 
Catalogue of the Flora of Nebraska, prepared by him, It is adapted to mark 
desiderata in exchange of specimens, and contains a list of more than 2,000 
spre es, including Phenogamous, Cryptogamous, and the Fresh Water Alge, 
The arrangement of the species corresponds with that of Gray, and the 
work is a valuable contribution to the scientific researches in the West, 

Shaw's New History of English and American Literature has been prepared 
by Prof. Backus ot Vassar College, using Shaw’s Manual edited by Dr. 
Wm. Smith, asa basis. It is a neat text book, printed clearly, with lead- 
ing parts brought out prominently by the use of black-faced type: It isso 
arranged as to be used with facility by pupil and teacher. Price $1.50, 
(Sheldon & Co.) 

THE Catalogues of Seeds and Plants for 1875 of Peter Henderson & Co., 
85 Cortlandt St., New York, are just received. They number about 180 
pages, are finely illustrated, and in addition contain five beautiful colored 
plates of roses, verbenas, pinks, &c. These catalogues are sent to their pa- 
trons free, and to others for 50 cents. 

THE March number of the At/antic contains an article by Jules Marcou 
which contains some interesting ideas concerning the “Origin of the Name 
America.” W. J. Hoppin writes of“ Historical Portraits Lately Exhibited 
in Paris,” and David A. Wells presents a paper on “ Taxation without Juris- 
diction Unconstitutional.” 3. B. Sanborn gives farther details of the 
Virginia Campaign of John Brown, Mark Twain continues “Old Times on 
the Mississippi” by narrating the perplexities of “Cub” Piloting. Henry 
James, Jr.’s serial is going forward with interest. There are other articles 
by H. H. Boyesen, John James Piatt, N.S. Shaler, and poems by Rose 
Terry Cooke, Kate Hillard, John Vance Cheney, Louisa Bushnell, Albert 
Laighton, and Mary E. Bradley. The departments of Recent Literature 
Art, Music, and Education are ably sustained. 

“Tue Political Situation” is fully presented in the February number of 
The Republic, pubiished at Washington, D.C. The motives of the Demo- 
cratic “ banditti,” or leaders of the White League in the South, and their 
allies, the Democratic Obstructionists in Congress, are shown up in their 
true light in the leading article in this number of the magazine, and in papers 
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under the titles of “Carl Schurz as a Witness;”’ “Lousiana: Kansas-— 
the Difference ;” “Is the Country Prepared for Democratic Rule?” Presi- 
dent Grant und His Assailants,” and in several pages of quotations from 
Sen. Logan’s great speech on the South. Z'he Republic should be read by 
every friend of the Union, and ef peace, harmony, and prosperity, through- 
out the Union. It is issued monthly at only $2.00 a year, 25 cents a num- 
ber, by “The Republic Publishing Co.,” Washington, D. C. 

The Galaxy for March continues Justin McCarthy’s novel “Dear Lady 
Disdain,” also Mrs. Annie Edwards’ story of “Leah: A Woman of Fashion,” 
and “A Norseman’s Pilgrimage,” by H. H. Boyesen. ‘Canova and Napo- 
leon” is a very readable article, giving some of the peculiar characteristics 
ot both the great artist and the great conqueror. “Rachel Varnhagen Von 
Ense ” is shown to have been a woman whose remarkable character and 
brilliant intellect helped to make the Golden Age of Germany splendid for 
all time. “The Old Time Spirits,” and other articles fill up the number. 
(Sheldon & Co.) 

The New England Journal of Education is a weekly journal originated by 
the consolidation of “The Massachusetts Teacher,” ‘‘The R. I. Schoolmas 
ter,” “The Connecticut School Journal,” and “The College Courant,”— 
each of which has been a powerful agent in the educational field. The 
hearty good will and sympathy with which this new work is entered. upon , 
is a precursor of good success. The Journal is edited by Hon. T. W. Bick- 
nell of Rhode Island, and is published by Chas. C. Chatfield of Connecti- 
cut. Terms, $3.00 per year. Educational Rooms, 16 Hanley St., Boston. 


The International Review for March and April isa weighty number. The 
leading article is on Edgar A. Poe, by John H. Ingram, of London. It isa 
yindication of Poe’s character against the aspersions of Griswold, whose bi- 
ography of this unfortunate poet is the only one extant. The other articles 
are “The New York Gold Room,” “Hebrew Poetry,” ‘Modern Spiritual- 
ism,” ‘‘The Supernatural as Evidence,” and “The Money Problem.” (In- 
ternational Publication Co., New York.) 

Seribner’s Magazine has very deservedly won a high place in popular favor, 
Among the attractions for March we notice the third paper of Maj. Powell’s 
“Canons of the Colorado,” describing the perilous descent of Grand Canon, 
and the wonderful scenery with which it abounds. Dr. Holland’s serial, 
“Sevenoaks,” is continued, and there are, besides, two or three good poems 
and several other articles well worth reading. (Scribner & Co., New York.) 

The Herald of Health for March has several good articles: ““How I Man- 
aged my Children,” “Objections to Large Families,” “A Cure for Rheuma- 
tism,” “ Hygenic Treatment of Consumption,” and “Diptheria,” are the 
most noticeable. Besides these there are a number of short articles on im- 
portant subjects. (Wood & Holbrook, New York.) 
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THE March number of Lippincott’s Magazine,ia, as usual, filled with a 
fair quantity of excellent reading matter. The leading article narrates the 
escape of M. Piotrowski, a Polish exile, from Siberia. 


The National S. S. Teacher is an invaluable aid to all Sunday School work- 

ers. The March number is heavily laden with good things, as usual. 
BECEIVED. 

Biennial Report of the State Auditor of Nebraska for 1873-4. 

History of the National Bureau of Education. 

A Statement of the Theory of Education in the United States, as ap- 
proved by many leading educators. 

Proceedings in the U. S. House of Representatives respecting an increase 
in the appropriation for the National Bureau of Education. 

A pamphlet containing the proceedings of the Departments of Superin- 


tendence of the National Educational Association, at its meeting in Wash- 
ington, January, 1875. 


Fourth Report of the Nebraska Institute for the Deaf and Dumb. 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S Agency :—Cornell’s Sorgpepites : Youman’s 
Botany ; Krusi’s Drawing; Youman’s ong” fe Nic 


olson’s Zoology and 
Geology ; Quackenbos’ Natural Philosophy, 8. History, and English 
Grammar; Harkness’ Latin, &c 


novtf] C. BECKINGTON, Ag’t, Des Moines, Iowa. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS ‘TO Marcu 6.—Alice L. Howe, Carleton, 8&7e, 
Rev. Chas. Cross, $8—for Jos. Forman, Florence, $1.50; Mrs. A. C. Mc- 
Millan, Herman, $1.50. F. H. Seldon, LaPlatte, $1.50. F. M. Williams, 
Salem, for club, $9. F. M. Williams for Maria L. Montgomery, Rulo, and 
David Houtz, Falls City, $1.00 each. H. K. Raymond, for Minnie Don- 
nelly, $1.50. J. B. Bruner, Omaha, $2.25. U. W. Wise, Plattsmouth, tor 
himself and J. T. Polk, Glendale, $1.50 each. Maty E. Snydr, Glen Rock, 
for herself, Almeda Bagley, and C. C. Meader, $4.00. 


Kiddle ».aSchem’s 


Cyclopedia of Education 


will be published by E. Steiger. 








on is invited to Ahn-Henn’s German Series, Ahn-Honn’s French 
forte po he ny ttm Readers, the excellence of which is signally attested by 
their extensive introduction (without the aid of any Agents) into the Public Schools of Kew 
York, Milwaukee, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Hartford, Rochester, and over 60 other 
cities—a so to Doual’s Rational Readers, Reffelt’s Arithmetics, Schedier’s Globes aud 
ae Se, and to Kindergarten Literature and Kindergarten Gifts. 

n Books s specialty, Large stock on hand. Catalogues sent free 

Ko Agenis in the field, E. Stoiger, sa & 24 Fraukfut our, Naw Sons 





